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"The Beginning of Civilization" makes chapter five. Genesis, 
pastoral life, Myres's four phases, blood bond, metals, bronze in Egypt 
and elsewhere, trade routes, iron, Hallstadt and La Tene, the Late 
Celtic period of Britain, Glastonbury are considered. 

The final section is on the " Distribution of Races." No attempt is 
made to give a definite classification. Descriptions of particular peoples 
and discussion of their historical movements or hypothetical origins are 
mingled with brief expositions of various theories, among whose authors 
are Keith, de Quatrefages, Elliot, Abercromby, Huxley, Keans, Koll- 
mann, Haddon, Schmidt, Rivers, Brinton. 

It is plain that the' book is not integrated nor even orderly. But it 
flows with a certain continuity, touches upon many topics of intrinsic 
interest, and is distinctly readable. It is a product of the stream of 
thought from which Marett's "Anthropology "emanated; and, though 
to a less degree than that work, it promises to prove stimulative to people 
of a certain background of culture who want to know something, but not 
too much, of anthropology. This positive value must be appreciated, 
and is not detracted from by the fact that the volume is too loosely knit 
to aid much in teaching, too light to serve as a work of reference, too 
inclined to assume knowledge to succeed in spreading illumination among 
the ignorant, and too specifically insular in point of view to be likely to 
appeal widely outside of Great Britain. The book might have been 
better; but it serves a function. 

For the numerous and sometimes crass misprints responsibility 
must be divided between the author and a publisher that has heretofore 
prided himself on his reputation. Thus "Erasmus, Darwin" (p. 9); 
"evolution and anthropology disproves" (p. 20); "Pinck" and "Pithe- 
canthropes" (p. 25); "a pithecanthropi" (p. 57); " MacLennon " (p. 118); 
"fulc&ra" (p. 153); "the erection of the dolmens are" (p. 195); Greece 
in the Iron Age in " 12,000 B. C." (p. 198); "Syria" for Styria and "Cili- 
cia" for Galicia (p. 201); and Greimer for Graebner (p. 238). 

A. L. Kroeber 

NORTH AMERICA 

Essai sur Vorigine des Denes de V Amerique du Nord. R. P. A. G. Morice, 
Saint Boniface, Manitoba, 1916. 245 pp., 12 plates. 
For many years Father Morice has been a missionary among the 
Athabascan tribes of British Columbia, and has written numerous valu- 
able articles and monographs in regard to them, based upon his personal 
observation. For these all students of the American Indian must be 
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grateful. When, however, as in the present volume, he turns from the 
rich stores of his experience and first-hand knowledge to make an elabor- 
ate comparative study of the northern Athabascan tribes and those of 
northern Asia, and attempts to demonstrate the Asiatic origin of the 
present Den6 culture, his friends must wish that he had been better 
advised. For he has only succeeded in producing a laborious compilation 
of similarities which are either without significance or whose significance 
he has misunderstood, with the result that he turns at last to that mirage 
of the Lost Ten Tribes, and finds in this the final solution of many of his 
troubles. 

In his introductory chapters Father Morice briefly describes the 
Den6 tribes; refers to attempts to trace the origin of the American 
Indian; shows that on the linguistic side there is little observable resem- 
blance to Asiatic languages; and then quoting well-known facts, declares 
that a migration across Bering Straits was nevertheless quite possible. 
Accepting the relatively recent arrival of the American Indian in the 
continent, he further accepts as history the Dene traditions of migration 
from a land abounding in snakes and monkeys. There follow a series of 
chapters in which various elements of Dene culture are compared with 
those of a great variety of tribes of northern Asia; the result of this 
laborious and miscellaneous comparison is a conviction that the similari- 
ties found demonstrate the origin of the Dene from some northern 
Asiatic tribe, confirming thus their migration tradition. Since the 
Carrier language of British Columbia shows, according to Father Morice, 
monosyllabic, agglutinative, incorporative, and inflectional features, he 
concludes that this is a probable indication of its composite character, 
including thus Chinese, Ural-Altaic, and (?) Semitic languages. Fol- 
lowing, finally, the time-honored methods of those who have been be- 
guiled by the hoary fallacy of the Lost Ten Tribes, he ascribes to these 
the origin of many of the cultural elements among the Den6. 

Father Morice has for the most part used his sources quite uncriti- 
cally; he has not, distinguished between similarities in culture which 
are significant and those which are not; he fails to recognize that many of 
the items of northern Athabascan culture which he discusses are really 
borrowed and not Athabascan at all ; he apparently has little conception 
of the real character, complexity, and antiquity of American culture in 
particular nor of the manner of growth of aboriginal culture in general. 
But it is unnecessary to go into further details. We can only hope that 
after this unfortunate adventure in a field and in a kind of investigation 
to which he is unaccustomed, Father Morice will return to the field 
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wherein he is at home — the description of the culture of the tribes among 
whom he has so long and so faithfully labored. 

R. B. Dixon 

To the American Indian. Mrs. Lucy Thompson. Eureka, California, 

1916. 

This volume of over two hundred pages on the Yurok of north- 
western California is written and published by a full-blooded Yurok 
woman. It is a valuable contribution to the world's knowledge of a 
specialized culture of which available descriptions are few. 

In its exterior Mrs. Thompson's work shows roughnesses. The 
style is without polish, the proof-reading inexperienced. General 
background is lacking. Inadequacies of this nature are likely to estab- 
lish a prompt prejudice against the value of the subject matter. Such 
prejudice the reviewer wants very much to dispel. He has not only 
worked with the Yurok but lived with them, and finds it a pleasure to 
attest the definite scientific value of Mrs. Thompson's pages. The 
accounts of house building, burial, several of the dances, wars and feuds, 
marriage customs, slavery, tobacco growing, to mention only a few 
of many points, contain much detail that is entirely new. A comparison 
with Goddard's "Life and Culture of the Hupa" establishes agreements 
on hundreds of points, very few discrepancies, and many elaborations by 
Mrs. Thompson. Yurok sounds are difficult to render in modern English 
spelling, yet with the aid of Waterman's recent "Yurok Geography" 
virtually all her proper names can be transformed into scientific orthog- 
raphy. Her accounts of the fish dam at Kepel and the deerskin dance 
which follows, and of the so-called Jumping dance at her native village 
of Pekwan, are particularly detailed. These are two of the greatest 
ceremonials of the whole culture area. Numberless allusions throughout 
the book bring out the high regard which the Yurok had for property 
and the importance in their lives of a caste system. That the latter 
had an ethical as well as an economic aspect is a fact that ethnologists in 
their search for concrete data are likely to underrate. It is fortunate 
that Mrs. Thompson is sprung from the aristocracy. A low-birth 
Yurok would have acknowledged the pervasive class distinctions in his 
conduct, but unduly toned them down in his descriptions. 

At two points this work must be used with caution. The mythology 
has not the same value as the remaining material: it is blended with 
Christian elements. For instance, Wohpekumeu, the trickster culture- 
hero is presented as "God," Pulekukwerek, the monster-destroying hero, 



